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SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 



Profit-Sharing in England.— In the United States Consular 
Reports for May, 1897,* Mr. C. W. Chancellor, Consul at Havre, 
gives an account of the profit-sharing experiment tried by the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company of London. Some of the information 
contained in a letter from Mr. George Livesey to Mr. Chancellor may 
prove interesting to students of these experiments. This particular 
experiment has been tried for a period of eight years. As a member 
of the recent English Labor Commission Mr. Livesey has had ample 
opportunity to become familiar with the history of the conflicts be- 
tween capital and labor. He says: " My experience on the labor com- 
mission and also that of my lifelong connection with workingmen in 
my business, convinces me that the only solution lies in the direction 
of partnership in profits, in shareholding, in responsibility, and in 
management — the more complete the better. Conciliation and arbi- 
tration are good so far as they go, but they are at best only palliatives. 
What is wanted is something that will remove the causes or the neces- 
sity for either the one or the other. " 

The South Metropolitan Gas Company operates under the system 
known as the sliding scale, by which a certain standard price per 1000 
cubic feet is fixed by law for gas; the dividend which the company 
can pay on its stock is limited by law, the standard price being such 
as will enable the company under good management to pay the 
standard dividend. Then for every penny per 1000 feet that gas is 
sold below the standard price, the company is allowed to pay 0.25 per 
cent higher dividend than the standard dividend fixed by law. Vice 
versa for every penny rise in the price of gas the dividend which 
the company is allowed to pay is reduced by 0.25 per cent. The 
company in 1889 extended this sliding scale arrangement to its 
employes by providing for the payment of a cash bonus which is a 
percentage payable pro rata annually and dependent on the price of 
gas and on the salaries and wages of all officers and workmen. Only 
those workmen who enter into a written contract of service for a 
limited period not exceeding twelve months are entitled to this bonus, 
and the company reserves the right to refuse to make contracts with 
men who take no interest in the welfare of the company, or who are 
wasteful of the company's property or negligent in the performance 

*Vol. Hv, No. 200. 
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of duty. The bonus percentages during seven years have been 5, 5, 
3, 4, 6, 6, and T% respectively, and the total amount paid or credited 
to the profit sharers in the seven years has been $410,000. The direc- 
tors of the company agreed to receive these payments or any part of 
them or any other savings of their employes on deposit, subject to 
withdrawal on a week's notice, and bearing 4 per cent interest. About 
half the number of profit sharers, representing more than half of the 
total payments, made use of this opportunity week by week and some 
invested their savings in the stock of the company. In 1894 a change 
was made which was agreed to by the men, that henceforth one half 
of each man's total bonus should be invested in the company's ordi- 
nary stock, the other half being payable in cash as before. All the 
officers and workmen in the regular employ of the company at the 
present time are therefore shareholders. Those who began in 1889 
have now an average investment of $250 to $300, while those who 
began in 1894 under the new arrangement have on the average from 
twenty-five to fifty dollars invested in the stock of the company. 

Mr. Livesey sums up his account of the experiment as follows: 
"Roughly dividing the above total of $410,000, about $230,000 has 
been saved and $180,000 withdrawn and spent, part, without doubt, 
wisely and well, the remainder by the unthrifty, with little present 
and probably no permanent good; but the weekly and other savings 
of the thrifty, plus the accumulations of interest, bring up the total 
in hand to over $355,000, i. e., $230,500 has been invested in the pur- 
chase of $202,500 of the company's ordinary stock and $128,000 is on 
deposit with the company at 4 per cent interest. The number of 
profit-sharing stockholders is over 2500, and the market value of the 
$202,500 of the stock held by them is over $295,000; consequently, 
with the money on deposit, they are the owners of $425,000, and 
before the present year is out there is little doubt the figure will be 
$500,000. This sum of money would certainly not have been in 
its present hands but for the profit-sharing scheme of 1889. It is safe 
to say that a large portion of it has been created by the better rela- 
tions the system has produced between employers and employed; it 
may therefore be considered a financial success, at any rate so far as 
the employed are concerned. During the whole period there has not 
been a single difficulty or any disagreement with the workmen. The 
work has been done better and iu a more cheerful spirit, and it can 
safely be said that the company is better off financially for the $410,000 
paid." 

In the consular report referred to above, Mr. Chancellor appends a 
copy of the rules of the company relating to this profit-sharing 
arrangement, and also gives a copy of the form of contract between 
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the company and its employes. The consular report can be had gratis 
on application to Disbursing Clerk, State Department, Washington, 
D. C. 

Wayfarers' Lodge and Wood-Yard in Boston.— The thirty- 
third annual report of the Board of Overseers of the Poor of the city 
of Boston shows that there was a decrease in the number of lodgers at 
the municipal lodging house during the fiscal year ending January 31, 
1897. The number of lodgers in 1895 was 24,408, and in 1896 only 
21,240. The falling off is especially noticeable in the months of No- 
vember, December and January. In November and December of 1895 
and January, 1896, the figures are 4019, 4522, and 5374 respectively, 
and for the same months one year later, 2087, 2138, and 1938 respec- 
tively. This falling off may be partly due to improved industrial con- 
ditions, but the bulk of it is more apt to be rightly attributed to a 
change somewhere in the restrictions placed upon the movement of 
tramps. The tramp, as a rule, is not bothered much by the changes in 
economic conditions, but is a rather sensitive barometer of police 
efficiency. The station houses of Boston have been less hospitable 
during the past two years owing to an agreement between the Police 
Department and the Overseers of the Poor. The number of tramps 
cared for in the Wayfarers' Lodge since 1892 for each year has been 
32,803, 33,416, 32,815, 24,408, and 21,240 respectively, and those cared 
for in the police stations for the same years were, 3150, 5320, 15,502, 
657, 336. 

Tramps in Massachusetts. — In Chapter 385, of the Acts of the 
Massachusetts Legislature of 1896, there is "An Act Relative to 
Tramps " which gives a legal definition of the species as found in that 
state in the following language: "Section 1. Any person, not being a 
minor under seventeen years of age, a blind person, or a person asking 
charity within his own city or town, who roves about from place to 
place begging, or living without labor or visible support, shall be 
deemed a tramp. An act of begging or soliciting alms, whether of 
money, food, lodging or clothing, by a person having no residence in 
the town within which such act is committed, or the riding upon a 
freight train of any railroad, whether within or without any car or 
part thereof, without a permit from the proper officers or employes of 
such railroad or train, shall be prima facie evidence that such person 
is a tramp." 

The Institutional Church. — In all our large cities the institutional 
church has become a well-recognized and permanent feature of reli- 
gious work. Those who looked upon it at first with considerable dis- 
trust now regard it as a necessary and justifiable method of work at least 
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in certain sections and among certain classes of the population of large 
cities. A great deal of experience has been gained by the pioneers in 
their work and original schemes and plans have been much modified 
as a result. The institutional church has reached a stage in which it 
begins to record its own history. Ministers, theological students and 
students of social questions, who have not come into personal contact 
with the varied social and religious activity of an institutional church 
in a large city, will find some interesting material for an intelligent 
appreciation of this work in the pages of the Open Church, an 
illustrated monthly magazine of Applied Christianity.* This little 
journal began with the January number of this year a new career 
under new editorial management as an organ of the institutional 
church movement in the United States. Rev. Dr. E. B. Sanford is 
the editor with Rev. Drs. Charles L. Thompson, Frank M. North, 
Sylvanus Stall, Charles A. Dickinson, John P. Peters and Everett D. 
Burr as associate editors. The April number contains a description of 
institutional church work in Philadelphia. Dr. J. R. Miller discusses 
the spirit of the institutional church and Dr. Burr the methods of an 
open and institutional church. Rev. Leighton Williams has an 
article on the recent " Federation of Churches and Christian Workers in 
New York City. ' ' Professor W. O. Atwater treats the question of what 
the churches can do to improve the food and nutrition of the masses. 

Pennsylvania Association of Directors of the Poor and 
Charities. — The Report of the Twenty-second Annual Session held at 
Pittsburg, October 20-22, 1S96, has appeared in print. Mr. W. P. 
Hunker, who may be addressed in care of the Allegheny Department 
of Charities, is the secretary of the organization for 1896-97 and Mr. 
Robert D. McGonnigle, Pittsburg, Pa., is the corresponding secretary. 
From either of these gentlemen doubtless this valuable report can be 
obtained. It is a matter of regret that reports of associations of this 
kind which contain so much practical information from the point of 
view of the actual administrators of public charity are not more 
readily accessible and are not much more generally consulted by stu- 
dents of charity problems. 

At the sessions covered by this report valuable papers were sub- 
mitted by Dean Hodges on "Charity Organization;" Mr. Cadwallader 
Biddle on "Almshouses, their Needs, Management and Discipline;" 
Dr. Ewingon "The Chronic Insane Hospital at Wernersville; " Mr. 
H. H. Hart on " Interstate Migration of Paupers and Other Depend- 
ents," Dr. J. W. Walk on " Charity Organization;" Dr. Ida K. Reed 
on "Effect of Institution Life as Compared with Home Life upon 

* Published by Open Church Publishing Co., 150 Fifth avenue, N. Y. Price, 50 
cents a year. 
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American Children; " Mr. John L. Smith on " Outdoor Relief and How 
to Get the Best Results;" Dr. M. W. Barr on " Feeble-mindedness and 
Viciousness in Children an Inheritance;" Mr. Louis Tisch on "An 
Appeal for More Stringent Immigration Laws," and Mr. Detwiler on 
" Hungarians, Slavs, Italians and their Effect on Poor Houses." 

In addition to these papers the report of the proceedings contains 
two special committee reports of interest; one, on the Passavant 
Memorial Hospital for Epileptics by Rev. W. A. Passavant, and the 
other a lengthy report on the "Statistics of the Poor and a Com- 
parison of Expenses with Counties Having Almshouses and Counties 
Under the Overseer System." In the appendix to the statistical 
report just referred to, there is an interesting table of the itemized 
expenditures in 666 overseer districts of the state, aggregating in 
amount £325,343. 34. 

Social Legislation for the Prevention of Peeble-flindedness. — 
Dr. M. W. Barr, who succeeded Dr. Kerlin as director of the large 
school for feeble-minded children at Elwyn, Pa., is deeply inter- 
ested in the social aspects of the treatment of such patients. In 
his able address before the last convention of the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of Directors of Poor and Charities he made the following state- 
ment: " Reformatories, however well conducted, do not touch the 
root of the evil. Science points to a three-fold method which society 
will sooner or later, in self-defence, be forced to accept: the enactment 
of strict marriage laws, surgical interference and permanent sequestra- 
tion. Connecticut and New York have each taken steps in the right 
direction, forbidding, by recent acts of Assembly, the marriage of 
epileptics. This extended to include all persons of a neurotic ten- 
dency, or whose family history shows, within certain prescribed limits, 
neurotic taint, will be yet more effective. The Spartan customs were 
inhuman, but they resulted in the production of a hardy race. Are 
we less inhuman when, failing to recognize and apply a remedy to 
the diseased criminal, we suffer him to grow up and then hang him 
for committing the crime we should have prevented ? The statement 
simply put is this: By denying surgical interference, by subordinating 
true sentiment to false sentimentality, we preserve a neurotic race to 
reproduce its kind ad infinitum instead of allowing it to become 
extinct. The sentimentalists oppose this, but its converts are increas- 
ing daily, and we can only hope that the inheritance of evil may yet 
be cut short by means of statutory enactment. The way for perma- 
nent sequestration is fast becoming prepared through the medium of 
the training schools now increasing rapidly throughout the country." 

Boies in his "Prisoners and Paupers" strongly favored surgical 
interference in dealing with certain classes and Warner in much 
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calmer language in the chapter on " Charity in Human Selection " in 
his work on " American Charities " gives sequestration and custodial 
care through life, his hearty endorsement and surgical interference a 
qualified approval. In commenting upon certain cases cited by Dr. 
Kerlin in an appeal for public sanction of surgical interference made 
before the Association of Medical Officers of Institutions for the 
feeble-minded, Warner says " whenever, as in the case cited, it 
appears that these operations can be performed with benefit to the 
individual, public opinion will doubtless sanction them even now; 
and the result of such experimentation may ultimately be to extend 
their use very widely in the treatment of the diseased and criminal 
classes. To argue for the introduction of such methods on grounds 
of social selfishness will not be the best way to hasten their introduc- 
tion. Pending such experimentation, the sterilizing of the essentially 
unfit who may be dependents, seems likely to be carried forward by 
the humaner methods of sequestration, and of custodial care through 
life. . . . The permanent isolation of the essentially unfit has com- 
mended itself to men as different as Ruskin and General Booth, and 
the wiser administration of charitable and penal institutions which 
shall make this possible, seems to be the outgrowth of tendencies 
already existing, and to be a reform for which the public is already in 
part prepared. . . . The desire to prevent suffering must extend 
to the desire to prevent the suffering of unborn generations." 

This whole subject is an extremely complex and difficult one and it 
is to be hoped that the results of experimentation will be freely and 
honestly discussed. No one who has occasion to come into contact 
with the feeble-minded when they are herded together in large num- 
bers can fail to be deeply impressed with their helpless, hopeless and 
awful fate. No cost is too great to prevent if possible the entailment 
of a similar curse on the children of the future. The argument which 
rests upon the money cost to the community which has to eventually 
support such offspring constitutes but a small part of the adequate 
reasons for effectual prevention. 

Improved Housing — Odavia Hill Association of Philadelphia. 
The Philadelphia Association was organized as a result of meetings 
called by the Civic Club during the winter of 1895-96 and it was 
incorporated June 25, 1896. The first annual report dated January 1, 
1897, stated that it had 59 stockholders representing 268 shares of 
stock at $25 per share. The aim of the association is to improve the 
living conditions in the poorer residence districts of the city. Seeing 
in insanitary, dilapidated, and overcrowded dwellings influences which 
lower the moral and the physical health of the city, it aims to enlist 
the co-operation of well-housed citizens who desire the same advantages 
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for the less fortunate. Co-operation is solicited on strictly business 
conditions. The experience of two founders of the association in 
buying, improving and renting property in an undesirable part of the 
city supports the belief that a safe business investment and a fair rate 
of interest can be combined with many socially desirable results in 
work of this kind. In July last title was taken to five properties near 
Seventh and South streets, and the report goes on to state that the 
properties have been profitably managed, and that the earnings would 
have justified a dividend, but the directors were more anxious that 
the dividends should be continuous in the future and decided to make 
no distribution at the end of the first six months of corporate activity. 
The amount passed to the surplus account was nevertheless greater 
than necessary for a dividend. The investment of stock realized all 
that was expected and enabled the association to provide suitable 
lodging for about ten families, who lived previously in the same 
neighborhood, but in less wholesome quarters. The policy of the 
association is indicated by the following statement in the first annual 
report: " In considering the improvement of property two distinct 
methods present themselves. One plan is to pull down old build- 
ings and erect large tenements; the increased rental value of the new 
structures making due return for loss incurred in the purchase of build- 
ings to be destroyed. The second — that now chosen by the Octavia 
Hill Association — is to refit old properties and small houses, first of all 
putting in modern plumbing and so far as possible removing all 
unhealthful surroundings. The experience of the company already 
shows that these old houses, when renovated, make comfortable 
homes, and the object lesson given by the improved dwellings, is more 
apparent when, in size and interior arrangement, they resemble those 
under more careless management. At present, therefore, in accord 
with the prevailing spirit of Philadelphia, the association has decided 
not to build the large tenement, but to improve the separate home. 
The organizers of the company believe that promptness in the neces- 
sary repairs of a house, watchfulness in regard to its sanitary condi- 
tions and its good outward appearance, tend to raise the tone of 
family life, and contribute to individual efficiency, capacity and 
happiness. The ethical and educational work of the association, 
however, should extend to all persons in any way connected with it, 
and must be incomplete without the salutary influence of the rent- 
collector's frequent visits to the tenants. This regular visiting has a 
good effect upon the standard of living, ensures regularity in pay- 
ments, and gives opportunity for that reciprocal kindness which in 
any social relation — strikingly in that of landlord and tenant — can 
never be safely ignored. The stockholders are brought into touch 
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with the tenants through the friendly offices of the rent-collector, 
■while the association's strongest claim upon the confidence of the com- 
munity lies in the fact that its philanthropic interests are founded on 
true business principles, its business interests upon the principles of a 
sound philanthropy." 

The association proposes to undertake, in the capacity of agent, the 
management of other people's property along the lines pursued in 
connection with its own. It is now prepared to buy properties in any 
part of the city whenever offered at a figure that will warrant purchase 
and improvement, and it solicits subscriptions for additional stock, 
the capital to be used for this purpose. The association is an interest- 
ing and natural outgrowth of the kind of improved housing work 
that is typical of Philadelphia conditions and its results will be 
eagerly watched. 

The State and Its Territory.*— Theoretical political science is at 
the present time in a critical stage of development. The day is passed 
when the jurists and statesmen of the type of Robert von Mohl, Blunt- 
schli and Lorenz von Stein took the lead in such discussions. The 
jurists of the present time are busy with working out positive public 
and administrative law and what is taught as political science often 
does not indicate sufficient historical research nor take account of the 
accurate observation of existing conditions. Ratzel, in his recent 
book entitled "Der Staat und sein Boden geographisch betrachtet," f 
arraigns political science in harsh but appropriate words for the man- 
ner in which the question of the relation between the state and its 
territory has been studied. Political science, according to Ratzel, de- 
clares there is a necessary bond between the state and its territory 
when it says: the idea of a territory is an essential part of the concept 
of a state; a state without a territory is unthinkable. But having 
stated that such a bond exists, political science proceeds to examine 
and discuss the state as a thing by itself very much as one might treat 
a skeleton apart from the living animal and all the conditions that 
determined its growth and development. 

Political science has neglected, it is said, the earnest consideration 
of the living conditions of social life and development, and modern 
sociology has taken up the problem and endeavored to interpret this 
development from a broad and general historical point of view. The 
method followed in sociology, however, has given rise to many misgiv- 
ings. In the place of modest conclusions drawn from accurate histor- 
ical data and social observation of the present, there has been altogether 
too much bold fantastical constructive work which pretends to cover 

* Contributed by Professor Dr. Georg von Mayr. Strassburg, 
tteipzig, 1896. 
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up the lack of such firm basis of real data with overdrawn biological 
analogies. 

In this condition of affairs the help which recent work in scientific 
geography brings to those who desire to revise the more important 
parts of political and social science is very timely and welcome. Rat- 
zel's recent book is a valuable contribution of this kind. It is not a 
complete systematic work dealing with the relation between state and 
territory in all its manifestations, but rather four distinct but closely 
related essays or dissertations which go far toward furnishing the basis 
for a systematic statement of fundamental principles. In the first 
essay, entitled " Der Staat als bodenstandiger Organismus," the 
author remarks that the peculiarities of this organism will not be 
recognized by the discovery of mere analogies, and then goes on in 
an independent way to make clear the nature of this organism and 
the limitations to a justifiable organic point of view. At the outset 
emphasis is laid on the importance of intellectual and moral factors in 
the organic structure of the field of the state's activity in contrast to 
that of animal organization. The state may be regarded as an organ- 
ism, according to Ratzel, in so far as a particular part of the earth's 
surface is utilized in such a way that the characteristics of the state are 
the joint product of those of the people and of the soil. On the other 
hand, the author says that the higher the development of the state 
the farther removed from an organism it is because its development is 
an outgrowth from an organic basis. The second essay discusses 
" Naturgebiet und politisches Gebiet," and treats in detail political 
development as determined by historical geographical conditions. In 
the description of the effort of an entire people to become a natural 
unit, the author introduces valuable discussions of the nature of geo- 
graphical and political independence considered with careful reference 
to the manifold differentiations in space and according to wealth and 
social status. With such differentiation there enters the factor of the 
rise in the political value of the territory, and this in turn brings about 
greater individualization. 

The third essay deals with "Die Entwickelung des Zusammenhangs 
zwischen Staat und Boden." Ratzel declares that Morgan's contrast 
of " societas " and " civitas " is untenable, and maintains that we do 
not know such a thing as a stateless people (kein staatloses Volk). Of 
particular interest is Ratzel's discussion of the relation of political 
activity to the soil and of what he calls territorial politics. He re- 
gards the present extended sphere of so-called national politics as a 
step backward in real social development The fourth and- last essay 
treats of the " Einumrzelung des Staates durch die Arbeit des Ein- 
zelnen.'" The sum of the demands of the state on the soil becomescon- 
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stantly greater and the individual household economy which makes 
use of the soil is the basis of the life of the state. In the course of 
his discussion of these two propositions the author states that it was 
one of the gravest errors of the older ethnography and political geog- 
raphy to assume that the nomadic stage was a necessary stage of 
human development through which all societies had at one time 
passed, and, farther, that common property in the soil or communal 
property was the original form of property (Ureigenthutn). In an 
examination of the cases where one finds to-day common owner- 
ship, it will be found that it is combined with all stages of culture 
(Kulturstuferi), that it exists to the same limited extent and in the 
same population groups where other forms of property are found and 
that it is most seldom found where the conditions give the impression 
of being the most primitive. 

Condition of the Negro in Various Cities.— There has been so 
much talk, both North and South, about the condition and progress 
of the American negro that it is quite time that we have some results 
of accurate observation laid before us as a basis for future discussions. 
It is both significant and a cause for hopefulness that the Federal 
Government has at last come to the rescue. The voluminous investi- 
gations and the valuable statistical publications of our general govern- 
ment have in the period since the war touched upon nearly every 
topic under the sun except this great social problem which it might 
have been supposed the government would be the first to take 
up. The Department of Labor, however, has now announced its 
intention of examining into the actual condition of the negro. In 
the May number of its Bulletin it devotes over one hundred pages to 
the publication of the results of an interesting private investigation 
conducted under the direction of George G. Bradford, Esq., of Bos- 
ton, and one of the trustees of Atlanta University. Mr. Bradford was 
especially interested in the high mortality rate among the negroes in 
Southern cities, and he outlined a series of schedules to be sent to 
various graduates of Atlanta University to see whether the real causes 
could be ascertained. From this beginning the investigation widened 
in scope until it included inquiries on a number of other points as 
well. Only a bare summary of the results in the tables of statistics is 
printed in the Bulletin. It is the intention of those who have the 
matter in hand to make these results the basis of a conference on the 
subject at Atlanta, and to publish on the part of the university a more 
comprehensive report dealing also with propositions for reform. 

The collection of the data was left entirely to colored men and was 
a voluntary service under the direction of a committee, appointed by 
the university, consisting of three graduates, one member of the 
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faculty and one member of the board of trustees. About fifty 
graduates of Atlanta, thirty of Fisk and fifteen colored gradu- 
ates of Berea, besides prominent negro doctors, lawyers, clergymen 
and teachers in Georgia, South Carolina, Alabama and Tennessee 
were invited to participate — in all about 300 persons, of whom 
100 volunteered and fifty completed their part of the investigation 
within the time allowed them. The completed investigation covers 
eighteen cities, all but one of which are in Southern States. 
Particular attention was paid to the selection of groups and to 
the character of the data secured in the cities of Atlanta, Nashville 
and Cambridge (Mass.), and the results are the most representative 
and accurate from these three places. The plan followed was to 
select groups of from ten to twenty houses standing together in the 
portions of the city taken to be typical of the condition of the negro 
in that locality. The part of the tables which is supposed to be 
most trustworthy covers 16 groups in Atlanta, 10 in Nashville and 
1 in Cambridge; these groups stand for 324, 246 and 98 families re- 
spectively, and 1292, 1090 and 366 individuals respectively in the 
cities named. 

Some of the results indicated in the general summary alluded to- 
are as follows: The figures for household conditions do not indicate 
overcrowding on the whole, though for some groups and for certain 
individual families the averages for persons to a room are high. The 
use of the same room or rooms for cooking, eating, living and sleep- 
ing purposes is noticeable and in some groups is quite common. Of 
324 families living in Atlanta, 73, or 22.53 per cent, owned the houses in 
which they lived. In Nashville the percentage was higher, being 116 
families out of 246, or 47 . 15 per cent. In Cambridge, only 3 families out 
of 98 owned their homes. In the enumeration of ailments of those sick 
during the year, malarial fever seemed to be the most common com- 
plaint. Rheumatism and pneumonia were said to be common, but 
the large percentage of unknown or unclassified complaints render 
these figures of doubtful value. The report states that the absence of 
such diseases as rickets and other developmental lesions in these fami- 
lies shows that the children have a fair heritage of good constitutions 
to start life with. The death rate of the colored population is greatly 
in excess of that of the white, but has constantly decreased according 
to the figures compiled from the health reports of the various cities 
for a period of fourteen years. The total and the illegitimate births 
and the birth rate per thousand of both white and colored population 
are given for the city of Baltimore for the ten year period 1884-1893. 
It seems from these figures that the birth rate throughout the period 
is about 10 per cent higher for the white than for the colored; the 
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average for the first five years compared with the second five indi- 
cates that the birth rate for the white population has increased very 
slightly, but that for the colored has fallen off about ten per cent. 
The illegitimate birth rate per thousand of the population is several 
times as great for the colored as for the white population throughout 
the period. 



